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Extracts from Fr. Froebel’s letters to his wife con- 
cerning his activity in Dresden and Leipzig. 





DRESDEN, Jan. 17th 1838. .... You will see from my letter, 
from what great depths life takes its roots and how all-sided it strives 
to unfold its branches ; as yet all is in embryo, but soon we shall see 
light. I approach the future with great cheerfulness, trust in God, 
and confidence in ultimate success; my heart is filled with the pre- 
sentiment that my wishes and aims will be realized in a greater de- 
gree and in wider scope than I dared to hope at former times. 


co 


— 


DRESDEN, Dec. 12th 1838. .... First of all we (Froebel and 
Frankenberg) visited the bachelor chemist, Mr Houpe.... Although 
his calling, his business, and his life render my work quite foreign to him, 
I found in him a man full of sympathy in the interests of humanity ; 
this steadily increased my confidence in him. I frankly communicated 
to him my endsand aims, my ways and means ; and he received every- 
thing so intelligently and sympathetically, as if his own interests 
were at stake. Aided by his extensive general and local knowledge, 
he overlooked the whole, and soon found anchoring-ground in the 
family and, especially, in the person of privy counselor Von Schaar- 

_ schmidt, who is blessed with a numerous and well-trained family and 
a wife of rare motherly qualities. ...... ‘He thought it best that I 
should go with him early in the morning to Schaarschmidt, to ask his 
advice in the matter and, also, his permission to play with his children 
in the domestic circle. Although Schaarschmidt, as a businessman, 
gave us a rather cold and reserved reception, still — after a few 
objections — he sgon became quite interested and, for a moment, 
even cordial, when we — in answer to his question, “Well, what do 
you expect me to do?” — replied, that we wished, first to lay the 
whole matter before a family for examination, and would he allow 
us to play a quarter of an hour or more with his children. This 
touched his paternal heart, and he proposed that we should visit him 

but I was obliged to refuse, as I have not yet 
enough plays here. “Well,” he said, “then to-morrow afternoon, 
and if the plays have not come then, the next day.” He proposed, 
if this first trial succeeded, to make another with a larger circle of 
chidren. He attached great importance to Blochmann’s (director 
of a school) judgment. 1 acknowledge frankly that this was not 
Pleasant to me. I had rather, he trusted to his own fatherly instinct 


this afternoon ; 


mother and children and the effects felt in the lives of the children. 
— Next I visited with Frankenberg a toy-shop, especially to see 
some advertised building-blocks and laying tablets, in order to be 
prepared with a knowledge of all that is here. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Blochmann visited me. He was jovial, 
friendly, gracious, smooth, versatile ; I would that he had been less 
of all these, or, at least, that he had been so with less show. But 
this show impressed me so strongly, that I fear I shall find in him 
the most hidden, but on account of the universal regard paid his 
views, the greatest and most obstinate opponent. With «ll appear- 
ances of cordiality, however, he did not show any true interest. He 
invited me for to-morrow at eleven o’clock, and then, for dinner 
upon the coming Sunday — “ifI should still be here”. This seemed 
to me almost to express a wish, that it might not be the case....... 

Houpe spoke of a lecture and immediate illustration of the 
games before the pedagogic society. Enough, as matters stand here, 
I have the following desire: Everything depends on the first impress- 
ion of the games and upon the gaining of the children’s hearts, and 
the parents’ favor; but for this, both, I and Frankenberg, seem too 
weak in practice: I wish, therefore, nothing more intensely than 
that Middendorff were already on his journey hither...... Had 
I known at Blankenburg, what I know now, — I should have in- 
duced Middendorff to accompany us. The spirit alone must now 
do all,—and the spirit of truth, 





DRESDEN, Dec. 14th 1838. .... Yesterday the box arrived, 
I went to the noble Houpe—who has always good advice—to ask 
him, what I should do with it. He offered me at once his sitting- 
room for the purpose of opening and unpacking the box, — a great 
favor, because this gives me ample room and excludes inquisitive 
people. ...... The time had come for the visit to Dr. Blochmann. 
I found him in his room, and was cordially received. ...... So far 
it had been impossible for me to interest him in my enterprise ; but 
now I seemed to succeed, and he looked upon it correctly asa 
preparatory institution for all subsequent institutions of learning, 
instruction, and education ; but he failed to see it in its deep sig- 
nificance for the development of the indivividual and of the race. 
That Von Schaarschmidt had given the matter attention seemed to 
produce a certain effect upon him, as also a letter of reccommenda- 
tion to a lady of high standing. At any rate he introduced me at 
last even to his wife, announcing to her, at the same time, that he 





and own common sense, as well as to ‘he impressions made on the 
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had invited me, as “an old friend” to dinner for next Sunday....... 
We separated with expressions of social cordiality (I can find no 
better term). ...... At three o’clock, we were at Dr. Peters, 
(teacher of Mathematics at Dr. Blochmann’s institute, whom Froebel 
had met and interested on a previous occasion, and with whose 
children a kind of preparatory experiment had been arranged). We 
commenced at once. The children (three and five years old) were 
at first, somewhat shy; but the interest of the parents and the 
playthings soon excited their curiosity. Thus, there soon came life 
into the little band, so that I was encouraged to ask the parents to 
be children with us, in order to show them the use of the gifts 
Parents and children agreed and the interest of all, 
was aroused and fixed in a high 


in practice. 
especially of the former, 


degree. 
ban pale Now we went to Von Schaarschmidt’s. The lady of 


the house received us with extraordinary signs of cordiality, friendli- 
ness, and interest. Around asmall table betore the sofa, four or five 
or fewer chairs were placed, and soon these were occupied by as 
many, at first four lovely children, behind whom the father took his 
seat. Shyness and curiosity stiuggled in the hearts of the children. 
Spare me the recital of details; suffice it to say, that father and 
mother were pleased with the occupations. The play-things soon 
grew dear, especially to Bernard, a boy of four or five years. Clara» 
the oldest — I think eight years old — took a deep, living interest 
in the whole. Eliza, the youngest, at my right, entered into the 
play with her whole soul; and Matilda, the next older, gave me 
several surprising answers. The result was that Mr. Von Schaar- 
schmidt seemed to be wholly satisfied; he assured me of his deep 
interest and sympathy in all my wishes concerning my work, and 
that his smaller children were at my disposal for further trial and 
application of the plays. Thus we parted between five and six 
o’clock in the evening ; we had reached in our illustrations the fourth 
gift. I left with them a red ball-box with description, a green ball- 
box without description, the third game (ball and cube) with descrip- 
tion, one fourth gift with drawings, and one fifth gift with drawing, 
for there were five children. Bernard proposed at once to take 
charge of Lina’s box (Lina, the baby, one and a half years old). 
Thus we parted, and I hastened—informing Houpe hurriedly, on 
the way, of our success—to my lodgings, in order to write to Barop 
at once, that Middendorff should come without delay, because there 
is very, very much to do here, and a firm foundation for a compre- 
hensive, great whole can be laid here. .-...-. 





DrespDEN, Dec. 22nd 1838. .... Middendorff’s arrival this 
morning was most welcome. .... For Frankenberg, I have taken 
rooms for one month, although I think he will remain longer ; since 
the cause here finds a soil, appreciation, and nurture, that surpasses 
all I dared to hope in this respect. However — to prevent misun- 
derstanding — this refers only to the trial-time of us, who have un- 
dertaken the work; but this examination or trial is so general and 
carried on by many with so much zeal, devotion, and enthusiasm, 
that I find it hard work to confirm the words of these men by the 
DEED; but this DEED arouses, at once new enthusiasm or, at least, 








cordial sympathy, so that the whole grows like an avalanche, almost 
without any aid. -..... 

This morning I obtained the friendly permission to continue my 
preparatory exercises for two weeks in the infant-school on the 
Commons with 60—8o0 children. This morning Middendorff came 
in the nick of time. I was so much occupied with a very interested 
reporter, Prof. Graft, that I could not go to the Commons ; so that 
Middendorff could take my place. ..--.-. 

In two days, I expect direct permission from the Princess to 
make experiments in each of the three infant-schools of the city, in 
the presence of well-known earnest men of the city. At the same 
time 4—6 family-circles may be formed. 

(To be continued.) 


(Translated for the NEw Epucation.) 


How to establish School-gardens. 
By Dr. Erasmus Scuwas. 








‘‘The meadow with its flowers, the field with its fruit 
’ 
the forest with its living things, are the first and most 


natural playmates and educators of the child’s heart,” 
Adalbert Stifter. 


In these words the Austrian poet announces a truth, which he 
has experienced in his own life and which pedagogic wisdom could 
not express more comprehensively and strikingly. Every school for 
children ought to have a garden, however small, because the child 
can be developed naturally only in contact with nature, and because 
the relations of nature to the mental life of man can be explained most 
beautifully from plants. The true life of the plant, however, can be 
seen only in nature, where it sprouts, grows, blossoms and dies ac- 
cording to its own peculiarities. The garden of the school admits 
of exact, living, repeated observation of living, ever-changing nature; 
does not force upon the child the now-a-days indispensable knowledge 
of Natural History as a dead, sterile ballast, but enables the child to 
“experience” these facts most beautifully — fresh, permanent, indel- 
ible. 

The need af a garden for the school is then so plain, so self- 
evident; and, yet, no country upon the earth has school-gardens for 
all its schools, nor even for most of them. A hundred years hence, 
it will seem inexplicable that for centuries there could exist among 
cultured nations, public schools without school-gardens; and _ that 
in the rgth century, communities and nations in generous emulation 
could furnish the schools with so many things, dictated by common 
sense and provident care, except—in thousands of cases—with an 
educational medium that should suggest itself to the insight of even 
the common man. Surely, before fifty years will have passed the 
school-garden will receive the consideration it deserves; as surely as 
drawing, gymnastics, and technical instruction for girlsk—whose obli- 
gatory introduction was deemed impossible forty years ago—have 
found a place in our schools. 

A school-garden, however, admits of a variety of conceptions 
and arrangements, as well as pedagogic applications : 

1. The school-garden frequently serves only for one-sided in- 
struction in agricultural and, particularly, horticultural knowledge. 
This is the case in Sweden and Belgium. Sweden has such gardens 
in connection with nearly one-third of its rural schools, as Emperor 
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Joseph II. wanted them a hundred years ago and introduced them 
in some places (e, g. in Bohemia), and for which the Austrian de- 
partment of instruction expressed a lively wish in 1854 without, how- 
ever, going beyond the wish. Fortunately Sweden has a sound sys- 
tem of public schools, good public school libraries, a clergy friendly 
to the schools, etc.: without these it would have little intellectual and 
moral gain from its public school-gardens. In Belgium the garden 
of the rural teacher is very cleverly arranged, so that the children 
can learn practically the cultivation of the finest vegetables, and the 
choicest fruit, and that seeds and cions are distributed from 
these gardens, among the people. 

In such gardens, it is possible to lay the foundation for greater 

prosperity among the future rural population. But what is prosperity 
without culture? The intelligence and morality of the people will 
be benefitted but little by training the children in a few useful pro- 
cesses in horticulture. Children must be instructed and educated 
not drilled. Let ever somany particulars be learned in the 
school-gardens of the Belgian and Swedish schools, still the principle 
which both countries follow in these gardens is false, a hundred 
years behind our time, pedagogically unjustifiable, not admissible 
from the stand-point of Austrian school-legislation. Only intellectu- 
al narrowness in a teacher of a very poor, undeveloped country 
could to-day recommend such school-gardens for Austria. It would 
be wholly erroneous to see in the school-garden nothing but a medi- 
um for the attainment of knowledge in agriculture. I am, therefore, 
compelled to protest most emphatically, if agricultural societies, here 
and there, wish to make of the school-garden an “agricultural trial- 
field” or a trial-garden for boys. 

11. In opposition to the unjustifiable demands of these “utili- 
tarians”, Lueben—who has done so much for instruction in natural 
history—expressed the wish that every school should have a garden 
for the culture of the “(most instructive native plants.” By this he 
did not mean “botanical gardens”, for‘the study of botany does not 
belong to the public (district) school; but a knowledge of plants on 
a limited scale, without system. especially a knowledge of the most 
important native plants. Lueben himself established such a garden, 
but he could not carry out his aims elsewhere.* 

111. If in a country—as within the past eight years in Austria— 
new school-gardens are established at the side of the antiquated 
ones; if the plan is carefully considered with the aid of teachers, 
local school. boards, cultured and energetic friends of education: it 
will soon appear that the school-garden—without great expense— 
is not meant only for a suitable selection of native plants, but also 
offers opportunities for the study, observation, and nurture of many 
animals, dear to the child; and that it may lead to the protection of 
birds and to a knowledge of many minerals, Thus many school- 
gardens get to be real “nature-gardens”, as L. Martin of Stuttgart, 
would name them, It will soon appear, that the school-garden is 
not only the radiating point of instruction in Natural History; but 
that it reveals to the child the relations of other branches of Natural 
Science to Natural History in wonderful clearness;—nay, that a 
natural method of popular instruction in Natural History in the 





* «Botanical gardens’’ should be established in connection with gymnasia, 
real-schools, and similar higher institutions, and have been established in a 


public (district) school is scarcely possible without a garden connect- 
ed with the school. 

Iv. A school-garden, thus planned and carried out, never will 
cram the children with dead, sterile facts, which are soon forgotten, 
because the child does not know what to do with them; but it will 
bring insight, it will—as Lueben desired—, in the first place, develop 
the understanding. 

v. It will exert a powerful influence upon the heart of the 
child and upon his character ; it will plant in the children the love 
of nature, inculcate the love of work, a generous regard for others, 
and a wholesome aesthetic sense. The school-garden, as Austria is 
carrying it out, is a nursery for a practical knowledge and a 
noble enjoyment of home-nature, for the culture of the understand- 
ing, for the aesthetic sense, for public spirit, for better morals and 
higher prosperity of the people :—it is an ideal thought, but united 
with realism and aiming at full life in all its relations. 

And why does Austria, at present, surpass all other countries of 
the world in her school-gardens ? Because, unlike Sweden, she has 
not conceived the school-garden from an antiquated stand-point, but 
in the spirit of our time; and because, unlike Belgium, she rejects 
routine-work as a thoughtless abomination and seeks to adapt each 


school-garden carefully to its locality. 
* * 


In regard to the establishment of a true school-garden, the 
golden rule should be followed, that not a clod is to be turned before 
a carefully prepared plan has been adopted by the proper authori- 
ties. The ommission of this precautidn might lead to bitter disap- 
pointment, since errors in the arrangement can not be corrected, 
whereas a plan on paper is readily modified. Besides the failure of 
such a garden would discredit the idea of the school-garden in the 
district and would lead many to consider as impractible in Princi- 
PLE what, indeed, was spoiled in a single case by lack of skill. 

In the first place, then, it should be settled what things are in- 
dispensable in the proposed school-garden, what things are very 
desirable, simply desirable, and what things may be dispensed with. 
Just asin building a house, even before the building-lot has been 
selected, a building-programme is worked out: so a programme is 
settled upon for the contents of the garden on the basis of general 
and local wants and, perhaps, of the means at our command. 
Then a suitable piece of ground is selected. 

The piece of ground should be as near the school-house as 
possible,—best of all, surrounding the school-house. It should have 
suitable sun-light. A piece of ground that is too hot or too shady, 
or situated upon a steep slope, or on gravelly soil, should be rejected. 
A wet piece of ground must first be carefully drained by ditches, 
Excess of clay in the soil, too, offers difficulties. Running water is 
very desirable for the school-garden, but not necessary; on the 
other hand a well or fountain is necessary. Finally, the piece of 
ground, especially with country-schools, should be as large as circum- 
stances permit. 5000 to 6000 square-meters (114—1}4 acres) is not 
too much for a country-school-garden. ‘There are, indeed, beautiful 
and well-kept-school-gardens of much greater extent; but they re- 
quire much labor to be kept neat and orderly, and may occasion 
expense, if the children’s work is not adequate to the task. 





number of places. 


(Zo be continued, ) 
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— SHALL the kindergarten be engrafted upon the public school ? 
is a question that is at present agitating the minds of philanthropic 
teachers at home and abroad. If the question is asked in a general 
‘way, without implying immediate introduction, it may readily be 
answered in the affirmative. Nay, we should add: Not only should 
the kindergarten be engrafted upon the public school, but the edu- 

*cational ideas—in aims and means—that underlie the kindergarten, 
should pervade the entire education of growing generations. For, 
if kindergarten-training—as is claimed by its friends—is an essential 
factor in the training of every child, surely it should be made access- 
ible to every child; and if—as is urged by-its friends—kindergarten- 
training is the entering wedge of a “new education” which is to lead 
man to a creative use of q?/ his faculties, and destined to regenerate 
society, then every child should share its blessings, and the wedge 
should be so handled as to make room as quickly as possible for the 
“new education.” 

But if the question is asked with reference to the immediate 
future, the answer becomes quite difficult. On the whole, schools 
are still so far removed froth the requirements of the “new education” 
linger still so far behind in the dim past of scholasticism, parents are 
so little prepared to appreciate the principles and practices of the 
kindergarten, that its introduction in connection with the public 
school is very apt to prove fatal to the kindergarten, perverting its 
work and aim. We have proofs for this in the public kindergartens 
of Boston and St. Louis, where they have become or are fast be- 
coming pre-primary schools; in the establishment of “kindergarten- 
schools’’, which retain all the bookish aims and restraining ways of 
the “alphabet-schools”, and differ from these only in the random 
use of a few of Froebel’s plays and playthings ; in the many utterances 
of teachers in school-journals and at teachers’ meetings, representing 
the kindergarten as a “kind of object-teaching”, as an interesting way 
to “teach” children in play etc.; and in the prevalent desire to test the 
value of kindergarten-training by its effects upon the child’s conduct 
and work at school. 

A most suggestive proof for the position here taken, we have, 
too, in the keenly felt fact that it is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
good kindergarteners, in spite of the many training-schools, and al- 
though those who prepare for the work are usually of fair culture 
and, in many cases, imbued with uncommon enthusiasm. Itis simply 
impossible for them to emancipate themselves from the effects of 
their own school-traming. How ever deep their convictions that 
Froebel’s truths are of a higher order than those of the school, their 
habits of thought and feeling and action are rooted deeper and vitiate 
their work in a variety of ways. This proof becomes overwhelming 
in the cases of primary teachers who decide “to take the training”. 
It is unusually difficult for these to work into the true spirit, and, even 
when they succeed, the rigidity, the tendency to coercion, to cate- 
chising, and other pedantries of their previous calling, will crop out 
time and again in practice, in spite of better convictions. Nay, cases 
are not rare, in which repeated backslidings of this character have 
led to the fixed introduction of schoolish ways and toa defence of 
these as proper and desirable. 

Indeed, it is an unjustifiable notion that persons by taking the 
training are divested of all errors in educational practice, and in- 
vested with a wonderful perfection in the arts of living with little 
children, A primary teacher may be softened to a remarkable de- 


gree by kindergartening, but her pedantries can not be wholly 
eradicated, unless — indeed — the spirit of the “new education’ 
possessed her previously; a young girl, fresh from school, may 
advance in earnestness under the discipline of the training, but her 
frivolity — if there be any in her — will not be wholly abrogated, 
nor will she be fully emancipated from the impressions and habits 
-of schoolisi ways; even the mother can not escape the memory 
of her own bringing-up and of her previous associations. The 
recognition of new truth can not suddenly and wholly change our 
nature and disposition, can not wipe out the traces of previous 
errors any more completly in this than in other things. Indeed, 
the greater the advances indicated by the new truth, the more diffi- 
cult is it to break through the rubbish of old error. 

If, then, we would secure in the course of time the blessings 
of the kindergarten to every child, and the benefits of the “new 
education” to the entire school—to youth as a whole: we should, in 
the first place rid ourselves of this notion that the kindergarten, as 
we have it now, is perfect, or even near the ideal of Froebel and 
his followers. Then, we should labor in the homes and in the kin- 
dergartens with parents and kindergarteners to practice the art 
of “living with our children”, until in successive generations we shall 
have reached a fuller and more general appreciation of Froebel’s 
truths, a fuller and more general habit of heeding them in practice. 
All this time, however, it seems desirable that the kindergartens — 
ever increasing in numbers — should be under the more flexible 
control of private enterprise, — the state being too clumsy and 
conservative to prepare, test, and elaborate so great a reform. At 
the same time, the use of Froebel’s gifts in elementary schools, as 
the most suitable aids in gaining and representing ideas of form, 
number, size etc., may—possibly should—be encourged, inasmuch 
as it would prepare the school for the eventual introduction of kin- 
dergartens and furnish it a better test for the effects of kindergarten- 
ing upon the child. : 

We must exercise patience — “learn to labor and to wait” — 
in this as in all other progress, if we would ensure ultimate success 
or, rather, if we would avoid perverssion. Not that ze should 
reach the goal is the desideratum, but that the goal should be 
reached in due time; and a selfish, inconsiderate impatience on our 
part, can only injure the cause we would benefit. The injury, 
which some of us have already done by too great eagerness and im- 
patience, should serve us as a warning in our future efforts. Let us, 
one and all, elaborate the kindergarten, adapting it more and more 
to the wants of childhood and to the drift of humanity and planting 
it more and more securely upon the mother’s love ; let us, one and 
all encourage the school in its earnest efforts to follow the dictates 
of the “new education” in its work and within its limits: and the 
two — the kindergarten and the school — will merge the one into 
the other, will be one unbroken “Paredise of Youth” before another 
century shall have glided into the past. 


— Mrs, SHAw has seventeen charity kindergartens and two or 
three nurseries in operation in Boston and vicinity. 


— Tue American Froebel Union will have a meeting in Christ- 
mas week,—we presume. at the usual place. 


— Miss Mary A. Lunp, a pupil of Miss Held’s, has started 
for Macon, Ga., where she is to establish a kindergarten, the first in 
the state. The friends of the new education have obtained the re- 
quisite number of pupils and erected a building for the use of Miss 
Lund. 


— DETERIORATION anp RACE EDUCATION, witH 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION TO THE CONDITIOM OF THE PEOPLE AND 
inDusty, BY SAMUEL ROYCE,—s the title of a remarkable book, 
just published by Lee & Shepard at Boston. The author is animated 
by a noble philantrophy and has studied his subject with conscienti- 
ous care and scientific accuracy, in all its bearings. He presents his 
conclusions and suggestions in clear, warm words, that will bring 
conviction to every reader whose heart has not become callous 
through misery or corruption, and whose mind is not warped by pre- 
judice or inanition. The signs of race-deterioration are discussed, 





its causes found, its remedies examined; and education is proved to 
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offer the only hope : not the scholastic education of the middle ages 
—which is breeding corruption and sowing the seeds of death in the 
schools of the day, but a new, fresh, life-giving “race-education”, 
that will secure the all-sided, vigorous growth of the individual into 
a universally useful member of a healthy, grateful social organism;— 
an education, that does not end in words but evolves deeds, that 
does not stop with learning but leads to life,—an educatien, in which 
words attain their true significance as the preservers of deeds done 
and the fertilizers of higher deeds to come; which honors learning as 
a living cement, connecting life that was with life that is or is to be. 

Mr. Royce’s book ought to be in the hands of every teacher 
and of every parent in the land, and read by them lovingly again 
and again: thus, whatever there is in it crude, erroneous, ill-con- 
ceived would soon yield to growing common insight; and whatever 
there is in it pure, true—above all, its love of purity and truth— 
would steadily grow into the race, prolonging and ennobling its life. 


— Tue VALvuE — absolute and relative — of charity kindergar- 
tens and kindergartens in connection with the public schools, is a 
subject to be discussed at the next meeting of the American Froebel 
Union. 


— AN INTERESTING LETTER from Mrs. Pollock of Washington 
reached us too late for publication. Mrs. P. has succeeded in en- 
listing Mrs. Hayes’s interest in the establishment of a free kindergar- 
ten; she has attempted to obtain the co-operation of the churches ; 
but these are hindered by debts, incurred — we have no doubt — 
for magnificence and external comfort. Consequently Mrs. P. and 
her daughter will undertake the work single-handed. This is the 
right spirit, and must yield rich fruit; such earnest enthusiasm, 
coupled with such determined singleness of purpose, will be sure to 
overcome even the most unfavorable circumstances. 


— 





Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 


U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 


(Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 





(Continued, ) 


We conclude from this rapid survey of the teaching of the deaf 
and mute in several countries, that the schools—where they are 
taught no other means of communication than the gestures and writ- 
ing—are schools of mutism. 

The French school, represented by Magnat, if it goes back to 
the practice of Pereire and to the first declaration of l’Epée, may be- 
come equal to the others; and, if it enforces the cultivation of 
touch, even unto the organs of speech, it may reach the first rank. 

The will of Itard ought to be respected, and his legacy faithfully 
applied to a normal class of speech in the school of Paris. 

The schools supported by the state have for their object, not 
competition with private enterprises or their discouragment, but to 
test and improve the methods, and mainly to turn out competent 
teachers for the free day-schools, like the first one of the Abbé de 
lEpée, or “familial” schools, like those of Pereire and Janké. Women 
are, in all these cases, the best teachers, particularly of speech; and 
they should instruct as well as educate the deaf children of both sexes 
mm common with a good sprinkling of hearing children. 

_ Only schools, where speech is taught, have a scientific stand- 
ing. The methods of teaching speech, mainly characterized by imi- 
tation, or sight, or touch, do not now imply exclusions, but only 
Predominances of one procedure of teaching over the others. By 
calling to their aid descriptive and plastic anatomy, and the physi- 
ology of the senses, particularly the training of touch, these schools 
invoke mutual friends, which cannot fail to effect an early fusion 


procedures of nature, they will deserve the collective appellation which 
Miss Hull found in her clear foresight: THE NATURAL METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTING AND TEACHING THE DEAF-MUTE TO SPEAK. 

I carried with me from London this hopeful word of a teacher, 
whose zeal is surpassed only by her candor; and I have, in the last 
five years, seen her prophecy approaching fulfillment. 

Among other pursuits, I have given some time to the subject 
dear to her and to my old teacher, revisited a few schools, seen 
new ones, conversed with those considered the leading spirits of 
“demutisation” in France, Switzerland, Italy, England, and, retro- 
spectively, here—because we never know enough of home-doings, 
when looking for progress abroad —, and brought the subject to a 
point of intellectual maturity equally satisfactory to the mind and to 
the heart. 

I say this without a ray of pride, since I, at the outset, confess 
that, what I have to say is not mine, but is what I have seen or 
heard ; and, acknowledging that I could have learned more and bet- 
ter, were it not for my own failings, I will give in brief these new 
facts and conclusions : 

A.—Let us note, first, the creation in 1874 of the school of 
Jacob Rodrigue Pereire, subsidized by his grand-children, and ma- 
naged by Professor Magnat. Prior to his call to Paris, Magnat 
was the principal of the school of Geneva, where he had taught the 
“‘narole articulée’’ to the deaf-mutes. In this year of the trans- 
ference of his school from Switzerland to France, he published three 
classical books, two of which are inscribed, in token of his new 
departure “d’aprés la méthode de F. R. Pereire.”’ 

Conformably to this programme, Magnat did not commit him- 
self to the exclusive teaching of and by the “oral language”; but, 
bound either by his antecedents (of which I know too little to tell) 
or by the historical antecedents of the method of Pereire as advo- 
cated by Buffon, he assumed the muddle position, between the 
“sign-language” and “the oral-language” which is characterized by 
the term of “combined system” (systéme combine). 

B.—But a year before this event, the Italian Congress of teach- 
ers of deaf-mutes held at Sienna, had proclaimed that “speech 
ought to be the principal means of instruction,” thus virtually fa- 
voring the “combined system” of which Magnat was to become, 
under the toga of Pereire the earnest and advanced champion, 
Such, too, is Gislandi, Director of the Royal Institute of Milano, 
who speaks rather feelingly against the “purists”, with an eye towards 
his neighbor and rival, who, a few doors below in the same street, 
teaches the “oral language” as we shall see. Gislandi rehearses the 
position in 1877 in these words: “The cOntest is warm between the 
purists and the non-purists; I am of the latter, who agree with 
the Congress of Sienna.” Of the same school are the Roman teachers 
who use the manual alphabet and speech; the new Director of 
Geneva, who teaches speech and uses signs and the manual al- 
phabet besides; and many others I have not seen, but heard and 
read about. 

In short, the “combined system” has not only stopped some 
bright minds in their way to improvement; it has also made less 
desirable converts for the obvious reason that it leaves ajar the door 
of eclecticism, which opens on two roads and allows every teacher to 
penetrate farther either way — not only in obedience to the 
respective abilities of some pupils ‘to express themselves by signs 
or orally, but in compliance with superior orders, with worldly in- 
terests, or from puny imitation. 

It is thus that the leaders of the ‘‘non-purists” have a strong 
desire to teach their pupils to speak; but their followers are in variable 
degrees indifferent or antagonistic to this part of their task. It 
is thus that under the common name of “combined system” some 
schools teach the signs as the only serviceable language, and 
besides the “oral”, as French is taught to fashionable misses ; 
and others succeed better in making speech (la parole) the 
habitual language of the deaf. 

Since 1873 more schools of “signs and mutism” have become 


of all the methods in a single and final one. Already the means] schools of “oral teaching”, than I have named; some by the effect 
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corporations: in Bordeaux, Toulouse, etc., after a few lessons 
of Fourcade; in Paris, in St. Roch, in imitation of the new 
Pereire method; in Buffalo, N. Y., with an inkling of Bell’s 
symbols. But it is done in a spirit of obedience, not in a 
spirit of criticism; so that the “oral language” is taught like 
the “manual or sign languages”, indiscriminately, Pour l’amour 
du-Bon-Dieu, mais non pour l'amour de’ la Veérité. ° 

Such are the principal causes of the difficulty encountered in 
extricating the true and good, from the sham or false schools of 
the “combined system”. 

C.—The “oral system” of the purists consists in teaching no 
other language but the oral, and in using no other during the in- 
struction, games, home-associations, etc. I have named its oldest 
living representative, Hirsch of Rotterdam, and Miss Hull of Lon- 
don. I have seen and heard more of them, One of the oldest 
and purest of these teachers of oral language is, according to all 
critics, W. D. Arnold of Riehen, near Basle; and a younger one, 
whom I was happy to meet, is the younger and energetic Julio Tarra 
of Milano. 

The latter teaches nothing but speech and by speech, gives 
two years to the vocal exercises alone, relieved only by de- 
sultory pleasant occupations, like drawing and calligraphy, without 
even imparting the nominal value of the letters. — Two years to 
learn to speak, like babies. — Then two years for the construction 
of sentences; and two more for instruction in history, geography, 
etc., a full course lasting as long as a collegiate one; and why 
less ?.. All the while, and several timesa day, the pupils are trained to 
read the oral and facial movements producing speech, from 
front, side, and extreme oblique views. His mode of teaching must 
be as individual as it is dogmatic ; though, as a method, it resembles 
much that is done in Turino, and that I admired in the schools 
of Prof Greenburger of New York and of . Miss Rogers at North- 
ampton. 

D. —.The congress of the English teachers of the deaf, 
which met in London in 1877, went farther than the one of Sienna. 
They voted the creation of a normal school for the training of the 
deaf-mutes by the “oral method”. The discussion of this resolution 
elicited the remarkable fact, that the so-called “German method” 
can not be taught to an Englishman by a German for the phy- 
siological reason that the starting point of the voice is so far apart 
in the languages ofthetwo. Be this as it may, the German teachers 
have been disregarded ; and the normal school of London is entirely 
English, and has the best practical teachers for its pupils. 

This point was not carried without a contest, in which the 
methods were thouroughly discussed, the “combined” being con- 
demned, the “pure oral” recommended, on grounds like these : 

The “combined method”.rarely gives such good results in 
general education as even the “sign method” alone, because the eye- 
attention of the child is divided between the hand and the mouth, 
and can not become expert in the reading of both ; and likewise 
with the movements: skill and habit in the expression of thought 
with the hand is incompatible with skill and habit in articula- 
tion, 

Moreover, the time employed in learning articulation is dis- 
tracted from the other studies prosecuted by signs, without special 
benefit ; for the pupil may speak and read more or less, but he will 
continue to ¢hink, play, and Jive in the “sign language” ; and the 
“oral language”—whose acquisition retarded his general education— 
the plain English will not after all be his mother-tongue. 

On the other hand, the “oral method”’, which it seems impossible 
to approach without signs or manual alphabet, can be taught by the 
intuitive and forcible process of contrast and comparison : starting 
with an object and its articulated name, adding to it one quality or 
another, an action or another etc., as shown in the graduated series 
of tables of Hill of Weissenfels. 

It is true, that the deaf does comprehend more readily by 
“signs”; but when he begins to comprehend, to read on the lips, and 
to articulate (which happens generally after the second year) his pro- 
gress is much more rapid and thorough than that of the pupil 
taught by “signs”. - 

E.—This thesis is supported by authorities of great weight in 








my estimation ; (a) by B. S. Ackers, who, as the father of a toto. 
deaf-girl traveled in Europe and America, visited almost all the 
schools, and criticized the theory and the results of the different sys. 
tems, in order to choose the best one for his daughter; (b) by Prof, 
Greenburger of New York, and by Miss Rogers of Northampton — 
who trained many pupils, and who has in constant training several 
classes of 20 or 30 pupils with whom the double process of teaching, 
and of being taught, goes on “orally”. Moreover, she exercises 
them in singing classes ;—not for the sake of the song, but to give 
suppleness and obedience to their voices, and to cultivate their feelin 

of sonorous vibrations. By the exclusive use of the “oral method”, 
Miss Rogers brings her pupils to the point of using speech na. 
turally at school, at play, in their family relations. 

F,—My last authority will be the “Memoir” of Miss Hull of 
which I can not help quoting, ever so little, since I possess in manu- 
script that most sincere inquiry after the best method of educating 
the deaf-mutes : 

“The belief, that the voice of the deaf must be harsh and un- 
natural, is founded on the experience acquired in the “combined 
system”. As I originally taught by that system, my pupils were 
examples of that harshness; those who heard their voices, condemned 
them as distressing. The same people now say that my present 
pupils are not unpleasant to hear, and are easy to understand. So 
much for the constant use of the “voice” to the exclusion of any 
“sign-language.” 

“So long as I taught articulation only as an accomplishment — 
writing and finger-talking being the most frequent means of converse 
—my pupils used their voices only in addressing me, and in certain 
studies; consequently the greater part of the day their vocal organs 
were lying idle. 

“The deprivation of constant practice injures the tone. of the 
voice ; and as the deaf are only too ready to think themselves the 
objects of detractive remarks, they will find out that their speech is 
considered peculiar, and be driven to use it less, and more the silent 
methods ;_ and they thus are driven back to the society of the deaf. 

“In contrast, a child taught to speak constantly—using his voice 
and looking at the mouths — acquires unconsciously many sounds 
that have not been obtainable in study hours. 

“A greater advantage is, that, thinking in the oral language — 
which is the same as the book language — the pupil can leam 
from any book or periodical, instead of being limited for hs 
information to books expressly printed in the syntax of the deaf 
mute language. 

“With regard to economy of time, though at first the “ora 
system” seems slower than the “combined system”, practice proves 
the contrary. In the first two years I find my present pupils ap 
parently behind those I taught by the “mute languages”, but in the 
third and fourth year they take their stand where my former pupib 
were in the fifth and sixth year, and they have at the same timea 
freedom in associating with their families and friends, such as the 
others never attained. 

“It was the question of conveying the largest amount of infor 
mation that held me back so long from “lip-reading” ; and it is that 
which holds back many teachers: the “combined method” did not 
convince me, the “pure oral method” did.” 

I wish I could quote more of Miss Hull on this score; but ! 
have to borrow from her authority on another question after int 
ducing the following general remarks. 4 

G.—It appears from the foregoing quotations, that the divisia 
of the schools for the deaf according to nationalities has lost is 
meaning, — not excepting its reduction to two: the wouldb 
“French”, which is the “abbatial” mutisation, and the assut 
“German”, which Buffon extolled as the “Spanish-French gdemuiis 
tion” many years before Heinicke. — The same documents show 
also that between the present schools, in which the English have 
made such marked advance, the teaching of speech is no mot 
a question of yes or no, but one of plus and minus ; and that is 
technics, settled in principle, will continue to vary in obedience™ 
the physiological accommodation of the organs*of speech in diffe 
ent countries. | 

H.—My last quotation and remark is this: After years d 
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teaching to read and articulate by the use of Bell’s symbols, Miss 

Hull perceived that the thought of these symbols holds her pupils 

pack from a ready power of lip-reading; and this discovery made 
her give them up. 

“So long as my pupils thought in the visible-speech-symbols and 

lied in the ordinary way, there was a process of translation going 

on (not unlike, though not quite so heterogeneous as that from the sign 


language to the verbal, but we all know that, to truly speak a lan- 


guage, we must think in it. For this reason, I now avoid teaching 
my pupils the “symbols”; though I still consider a knowledge ot 
them of great value to a teacher.” 

Here let us appeal from Miss Hull possibly discouraged, to Miss 
Hull confident or critical — since her mind evidently passed through 
these stages; and we will say: not only the symbols of A. M. Bell 
are necessary to the teacher as guides, but to the children as the 
types of the positions to be assumed and of the movements to be 
made, during their self-repeating lessons. In this wise—if not as 
the base of a whole system of verbal and “written” communication,— 
the “symbols” complete the series of illustrated lessons, offered in 
Lopez’s mirror-pictures, in Fourcade’s photographs, in Vaisse’s, engra- 
vings, in Lemercier’s models, etc., as means of representing to the 
eye the physiology of speech:—a part, certainly, of Miss Hull’s 
NATURAL METHOD. 

However, Miss Hull differs from her American friend and former 
teacher, Miss Rogers, on a point of doctrine, because truth is her 
best friend and inspirer. Here Miss Rogers shows more firmness, 
and Miss Hull concedes more to her conscience. Who, of the 
two, will be awarded the premium for practical success in a not too- 
far future? .. In other words, will the “physiological symbols ot 
the speech” be used as the only reasonable letters in the teaching 
of the deaf to speak, read, etc. ? .... 

But the receding of Miss Hull from the teaching of and by the 
“phonetic symbols” has a higher significance than this in the 
philosophy of education. It furnishes a fine illustration of the 
sickening autocracy of automatism over what we — at large — are 
pleased to call our intellectual determinations ; and shows how we—as 
lone units —- are feeble under the w2ight of the great beast, Custom. 

Bell’s symbols (such as ™[{u, which denotes the word “yes”) 
constitute the only alphabet which represents anatomically the 
physiology of human languages. This graphic system of represen- 
tation of the organs in the act of emitting voices is applicable to all 
the languages, known and unknown; and could as well be ex- 
tended to the language of all the animals, as it certainly is a re- 
newal of the first phonetic alphabets, which succeeded the sym- 
bolic, when the wise men of the East wanted to enter in communica- 
tion with the Mediterranean races. It took ages, and many revo- 
lutions to alter the Assyrian into the Sydonic, Phoenician and the 
successive Hellenic letters. So it will take a long while, even in this 
age of rapid evolution, to substitute for our mongrel letters, the 
physiological symbols or graphics of speech; and how many 
small, faithful “marms”, like Miss Hull, will pass, taking it up in 

bra before the “sovereign people” can say yes to it and would 
write it. 

And yet, the physiological symbols of Alexander Melville Bell— 
rendered actually useless by our automatic habits—the only plea on 
which to excuse my own and others’ stupidity—is a greater inven- 
tion than the telephone of his son, Alexander Graham Bell—rendered 
almost magnetically popular by our present need of automatons to 
work for us when we think... .. »©Or not. 

Let us not forget that both the physiological alphabet and the 
telephone have been elaborated in the schools for the deafs; and 
that to an intense love for the afflicted, are due two important dis- 
Coveries. So are mysteriously linked the progress of the highest in- 
telligences with charity for the afflicted. The following chapter will 
be another demonstration of this truth. 

In due honor to Itard, my first teacher, and to J. R. Pereire, 
whom the intellectual guides of my youth venerated, I have conclu- 
ded this second part of my report, leaving unfinished the first, and 
unwritten the third—though its subject, the Hducation of Ldiots, 
1s as dear to me as the teaching of speech to the mute was to Itard 
and Pereire—thus paying the debt of my friends first. 





EDUCATION OF IDIOTS AND FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN. 
“As pathological physiology is the counterproof of normal 
physiology, likewise normal education is for one part 
created, for another verified pathological education.’ 


CHAPTER I. 
Foreign Schools for Idiots. 


Origin; German schools; German methods; The school of Gladbach; Belgian 
and Dutch schools; Gheel, Ghent, The Hague; French schools at -Bicétre, 
La Salpétriere, Gentilly; English schools at Essex Hall, Earlswood, Lan- 
caster, Norman Field, Clayton; Swiss and Italian Cretins. 

32. Ortcin. Next in the chronologic order of special teach- 
ing would come a survey of what was exhibited in Vienna and seen 
in European schools for the education of the blind. But there was 
nothing new and worthy of specia! encomium; on the contrary, 
some alterations which do not seem for the better; for instance, the 
limitation of their professional teaching to music in two forms — 
instrumental execution and tunmg. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Howe, the blind have been better taught in this republic. Being 
here particularly interested in the principle, we have already shown 
the theory of the substitution of the sense of touch for that of sight : 
a) When Pereire taught Mile. Lemarrois, her mother, and all her 
family to speak and read by the touch on the arm, or in the hand 
of each other; 0) Sarboureux exposing the theory of this fact and 
demanding its application to the teaching of the blind; ¢) The 
Abbé del’ Epée advocating this idea of his acquaintance, Sib .u- 
reux; @) Long before, Haiiy realized it (1784) —a realization 
which demanded more benevolence than brains. Therefore we 
break the chronological order in favor of the rational order which 
calls for the education of idiots and feedle-minded children. 

This education, too, was like an off-shoot of that of the deaf- 
mutes. Not only did Itard, for forty years physician in the Parisian 
Institution, conduct there the experimental training of the Szuvaze 
de l’Aveyron, but he applied to it the same physiological ideas 
which, in Pereire, had received the approbation of Lecat, Rousseau, 
and Buffon. The subs2quent incubation and development of this 
idea will be better told by somebody else, and may be omitted here, 
where are wanted only the pedagogic results arrived at in educating 
idiots, 

Few of these results could be seen in the Welt-Ausstellung, but 
the bulk were scattered in many schools, all created since 1840. I 
had, before starting, visited the American institutions ; so that—with 
memory fresh of the doings at home — I could see and compare 
what was done abroad. 

33- 1. GERMAN SCHOOLS FOR IDIOTS. — METHOD. Germany 
did not impress me as having made much progress; but I have not 
seen all her schools. Speaking only of those I visited,—where I ex- 
pected the best I found the worst, that is at Berlin and Dresden. 
I had in my mind the labors of Sagaert, and found places that weie 
hardly custodian. But Sagaert had left the direction of the school 
for idiots and deaf children, for the more influential position of inti- 
mate counselor of the Kaiser in a'l matters of education. His mind 
was now scattered among his pupils, two of them already named,— 
Kratz of Liegnitz and Linartz of Aix-la-Chapelle(Aachen.) In the 

erman school, it has been a mistake or a deplorable necessity to 
mingle the idiots with the mutes; the former being harmed in sev- 
eral ways and benefited in scracely any by the often rude contact of 
the latter, and the teacher of both being overtaxed and also poorly 
helped. For, if the state institutions are tolerably supplied with 
sub-teachers.and attendants, the provincial ones are miserably pro- 
vided; and with grief I left Liegnitz, where I saw Kratz doing the 
work of three or four men. There, also, I saw the children takea meal 
of only a piece of dry dark bread, though cheerfully ; and the 
building was very dilapidated, though clean and well aired, with 
fine open grounds. The province is poor. 

The school of Crashnitz, near Breslau, is large and well furn- 
ished. I did not penetrate far enough north to see it, nor those of 
Bendorf, Stettin, Hanover, nor the much-praised one of Dr. Lau- 
denberger near Stuttgart. But I saw the school of Gladbach, near 


Dusseldorf, whose name, written over the front gate, is HEPHATA. 
(To be continued.) 
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SSI Aes 


FOR THE 


Training of Kindergarten-Teachers 


with Model Kindergarten, Intermediate- and Ele- 

mentary-Classes, New York, 9. W. 28th Street, 

between 5th Avenue and Broadway, will re-open 
Noveniber 1st 1878, and close July 1st 1879. 


Prof. JOHN KRAUS. i ncipals 
Mrs, KRAUS-BOELTE, ours 
Authors of the Kindergarten Guide. 


“Prof. J. Kraus is a eee omg of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg- 
Froebel School according to the rational modern meaning of the 
term, and one of the first propagators of the Kindergarten in 
America.”” — For many years he been connected with the 
Bureau of Education in Washington, where his efforts were 
unceasingly devoted to the Kindergarten cause, and his devotion 
and enthusiasm on the subject of Kindergarten is well known 
among all educators interested in the subject.” 
Gen. John Eaton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Educ. 


“Both, Mr. Kraus and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, are born Kinder- 
gartners, and are recognized as the best authority in this 
country in mare ee 

ew England Journal of Education. 


“I judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte of New York the ablest Kinder- 
gartner in this country, after the pure type of Froebel, whom 
the widow of Froebel recommended to me as one of the ablest 


in Germany.” Dr. N. 7. Allen. 


“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, a pupil and co-worker of Froebel’s 
widow, is aided by an —. of twenty years in Germany, 
England and America. She is the first authority on the su 
ject... There is no argument so good as the sight of sucha 
success as Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s. Her ideal of a trained Kinder- 
garten-teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils with such a 
standard, and at the same time with so much modesty and ardor 
to improve, that, to have her certificate, is a guarantee of 


excellence.” Miss LE. P. Peadody. 


Tue Gavaxy, October, 876, in an article on Kindergarten, 
says: “Mrs. Kraus-Boelte of all American Kindergartners 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly from 
the founder of the system ; it is to the labors of this lady more 
than any other, that the increasing success of the Kindergarten 
is due, and her pupils have accomplished more than all the 
rest.” — 

Already nearly one hundred ladies have availed themselves of 
the opportunity which this Seminary offers, and among them 
have been teachers from Normal Schools, Principals of Ladies’ 
High Schools, and other ladies of culture from different States of 
- this country, even some mothers with their daughters, and 
ladies who have been in other Kindergarten Training Classes. 
But all have to go trough the entire course; also those ladies, 








who study for their own accomplishment. — 2t ba 

KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE. 
; -—o 

- W. N. Hailmann’s Object Teaching........ $1.00 

— Kindergarten Culture...........+ 15 

— History of Pedagogy............ ee () 


Elizabeth Peabody’s Kindergarten-Guide.... 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten-Guide, 

Part I, pa. 35 Cts., bd = 65 

Part IT, pa. 70 Cis., bd 

Part ITI, pa. 50 Cts., bd 80 

Miss E Peabody's KindesgartenMessenger,1877 1.00 


And other works furnished by CARL DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


FLORENCE RINDERGAETEN, 


RINDERGARTEN and TRAINING Ghats 


Ohio Central Normal School, 
Will open for the fall and winter at 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


For particulars address until Oct 2nd, 


Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, or Miss M. F. HALL, 
WORTHINGTON, OHIO. 








The Kindergarten Training Class for 1878—9 con- 
nected with Florence Kindergarten will begin its ses- 
sions on Tuesday, October 8th, 1878. 

For particulars apply to 

Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, or 
H. B. HAVEN, Sec., 


Florence, Mass- 
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Kindergarten Material 


MILTON, BRADLEY & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD - . MASS. 


The earliest manufacturers of kindergarten gifts in 
this country, have for ten years conscientiously en- 
deavored to apply their unrivaled facilities to the im- 
provement of their material. A trial will determine 
with what success they have labored. 

(Send for their new catalogue. 4) 


Mrs. M. E. MANN 


Graduate of Miss & Mrs. POLLOK’S SCHOOL, 
Washington, D. C. commenced her second year of 
Kindergarten-teaching in connection with the public 
school of La Grange, on Sept. 2d, 1878. 


Kindergarten tess, its and, Ons 
by CARL DOERFLINGER 


56 Oneida Street, MitwAuKEE, WIs. 














OYFUL News for Boys and Girls!! 
Young and Old!!| A NEW INVEN- 
TION just patented for them, for Home 


use! 

Fret and Screll Sawing, Turning, Boring, 
Dnilling, Grinding, Polishing, Screw Cutting. 
Price $5 to $50. 

Send 6 Cents and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
RIPFPEA. d& CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
FROEBEL’S 
KINDERGARTEN GIFTS and OCCUPATIONS, 


146 SOUTH EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Rates of Advertising. 


ONE COLUMN—1o x 234 inches—One Insertion, 
$15 ; 3 months, $27; 6 months, $39 ; 9 months, 
$51; lyear, $63. 

HALF COLUMN—One Insertion, $9; 3 months, 
$18; 6 months, $27; 9 months, $36; 1 year, $45, 

QUARTER COLUMN—One Insertion, $6; 3 
months, $12; 6 months, $18; 9 months, 24; 1 year, 
$30. 

EIGHTH COLUMN—One Insertion, $4; 3 months 
$8; 6 months $12; 9 months, $16; 1 year, $20. 





(ESTABLISHED IN 1864. 


The Rapid Writer and Takigrafer 


Lindsley’s Fonetic Short-hand. The only practicable 
system of brief writing for general use, in place of 
longhand. $1.25 per year. 


The Rapid Writer and Reporter. 


Illustrating and explaining the Contracted Style of 
Lindsley’s Fonetic Short-hand, which has no superior 
or verbatim reporting. $1.50 per year. Both 
Magazines $2.50. Single numbers 20 and 25 cents, 
For further information address 
THE RAPID WRITER ASSOCIATION, 

87 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





Every Boy and Girl should subscribe to the 


BUFFALO SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
of 8 pages, devoted to the moral, physical and intel- 
lectual education of the young.—Some of the best 
educators and writers contribute to make the pages 
of the Journal instructive and interesting. 
TEACHERS WANTED, ¢o act as AGENTS. 
Price 50 cents per annum. Address 
x SCHOOL JOURNAL, Bufialo, N. Y. 











DR. E. SEGUIN’S 


Prescription and Clinic Record 


should be used by every 
PryTsrIcriaAaANn. 
100 pp. flexible cloth cover, convenient for 
ket use. Price, 35 cents. 
Also, Dr. E. Seguin’s Bed Side Notes, same p rice 


Orders filled by CARL DOERFLINGER, 
ba Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Andrew's Patent 
TRIUMPH 


AO. 





ONLY $1.80 per dozen 
for the only 


Dustless Eraser 


made. 





new and 


other. Also, 


Best in the World, |Crayons, much better and/School and Family Cards and Picture 
because dovetailed|more durable than chalk. 
ogether and steel|Pointing Rods with Lin- 

wire doweled. 


Lessons. 
vertise, 








eal Measure. 





213 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 2 ite 


Largest manufacturers of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Kindergarten Gifts accurately made./20 in number. Most ac 
Noiseless Drawing Slates with Book, curately made. 


(> Send for Illustrated Price Lists 
in each Departm: 


ANDREWS & GO, 


ILLINOIS. 








very attractive. containing; 


We make all articles we ad-|All cherry; fully warrant- 
ed. € Send for Cir- 
culars. 
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Square 
SCHOOL DESK. Last twice as long as any nearly 200 artistic designs for little folks: raled Tables cut in th 
—_—- Dustless/6s, varieties Globes, best extant. Webb’s wood, made to fold up.|' 





Every variety of 


BLACK BOARDS, 


from 60 cents to $18.00. 
Entirely new. 


NOISELESS SLATES, 

single and double. Best in the 
mod, Kindctrgarten Slates 
perfectly ruled. Also, other 








——— Slates. > Send for Circulars. 4 





Illustrating and explaining the Simple Style of 





